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the most normal motives, of fear, envy, or what
not. Therefore he was wholly unforewarned by
any instinct when hidden or abnormal obstacles
were presented beneath the surface." He was
indeed a man of powerful intelligence but without
imaginative intellect; and it is doubtful, if Eng-
land had not been a third-rate Power in his day,
whether he would ever have risen to power,
despite the fact that he did much to raise it. For
he was the typical ruler, president, or dictator of
a country which had reached a certain state in
civilisation, who then vanishes-a shadowy em-
bodiment of the transitory age he governs.

He was, however, not a personally wicked man
in the sense that Richelieu, Thomas Cromwell, or
his royal master, Henry VIII, were. For his sins
were at least partly the result of his limitations,
and were consequently those of omission. His
indifference to the spiritual exercises of his offices
was the result of his spiritual shallowness rather
than a deliberate crushing of the spiritual sense ;
and when in his last hour he made his famous cry,
" If I had served my God so diligently as I have
done the King, He would nothavegivenmeoverin
my grey hairs," we feel more pity than contempt.
.Tor he did not complain of injustice, but rather
saw justice in what he believed to be his forsaken-
ness. It was all the result of thinking about God
as he would think about an earthly king, a habit
very common in Wolsey's day among the crowd ;
and in saying this we have Wolsey summarised